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‘oe is nothing derogatory to Mr. W. G. Wills, and 
his approved powers as a dramatic poet in affirm- 
ing that he was not the author to whom the manager 
of Drury Lane should have looked for the work which 
he required done in the adaptation of “ Peveril of the 
Peak” for the stage. It might, perhaps, be deemed 
invidious were we to attempt to determine upon whom 
the mantle of the late Mr. Andrew Halliday has fallen ; 
but we may safely affirm that there are few contem- 
porary playwrights of a name equal to that of Mr. 
Wills, who do not excel him in the mere mechanism 
involved in the construction of a playable drama. He 
is at his best where, as in his Charles I., he relies least 
upon plot, and simply strives to set before us a poetical 
illustration of his romantic view of history; he is at 
his worst when he is asked to give intelligibility upon 
the stage to a complicated and unfamiliar story. He 
is, moreover, deficient in the instinct which leads many 
a far inferior author to work hand in glove with 
the scene-painter and the contriver of scenic effects, and 
he is by no means ready with the clap-trap dialogue 
which tells best in semi-historical spectacle. We can 
quite imagine that out of such subjects as the ingrati- 
tude of Charles II. towards his friends, or the devotion of 
Fenella, or the revenge of Edward Christian, Mr. Wills 
could, if he would, construct worthy poetic dramas ; but 
they would not be the plays best calculated to crowd 
spectacular displays upon the stage of Drury Lane, or 
to afford material for Mr. Beverley’s best scenery. There 
might be much worthy of quotation and of remembrance 
in Mr, Wills’ dialogue; but it would not be the dialogue 
fit for the tender mercies of a company such as that 
engaged to fill a list of thirty-five dramatis persone. 
Of the subject suggested by the delightfully vague title, 
England in the Days of Charles IT., Mr. Wills can 
make nothing at all. It evidently has for him no 
dramatic meaning whatever—nor can we blame him 
that it should be so; and he is driven to the concoction 
of disjointed illustrative dialogue and action similar to 
those sometimes employed in explanation of the pictures 
of the magic lantern. 

Although “ Peverilof the Peak ” strikes us as being by 
no means well fitted for stage representation, since it is 
lacking in central interest, and has a story spread over 
a long series of years, it yet has points which we could 
well imagine to be found useful by the dramatist. 
Amongst these are the struggle in Bridgnorth’s mind 
before he can bring himself to act ungratefully towards 
the husband and son of Lady Peveril ; the elaborate 
motives and plot of Ganlesse, alias Edward Chris- 
tian, in his designs against Lady Derby and the 
Peverils; the heavy penalty paid by the - fair 
despot of the Isle of Man for her arbitrary 
rule; and the dangers of Alice Bridgnorth, when, 
by her treacherous uncle, she is brought up to town 
in furtherance of his base designs. . Doubtless an 
accomplished adapter would find other motives equally, 
and perhaps more, suitable for purpose ; but we can 





scarcely believe that he would readily pass the whole of 
them over. Yet what do we find in England in the 
Days of Charles II.? The stern Puritan, Major 
Bridgnorth, appears to have no objection whatever to 
his daughter's alliance with the Royalist, Julian Peveril, 

and as old Sir Geoffrey Peveril is not introduced to us, 
we hear of no opposition by the suitor’s family. The 
character of Bridgnorth has little of the i impressive, if 
gloomy, colour with which it is endowed in the novel ; 

and the unhappy man disappears from view in a scene 
which, albeit seriously intended, is comic in its abortive 
effect. As to Christian, he is known to us only as the 
brother of the man executed by Lady Derby, and 


‘so clumsily has the condemnation been illustrated, 


that our sympathies lie almost entirely with the 
avenger, scoundrel though he is. Of his bold 
cunning, when, as Ganlesse, he disguises himself,- to 
the confusion of young Peveril, we see very little ; and 
his robbery from Julian of the letters entrusted to him 
by the Countess of Derby is rendered unimportant, by 
reason of their immediate recovery, through the agency 
of Lance Outram. Of his plot against his niece, Alice 
Bridgnorth, it is impossible to guess the drift, unless we 
have previous acquaintance with the novel; and we 
utterly fail to recognise the figure described in the 
passage from Chapter xxix. of the novel, which describes 
how * Christian, in carrying on his own separate and 
peculiar intrigue, by the agency of the Great Popish 
Plot, as it was called, acted just like an engineer, who 
derives the principle of motion which turns his ma- 
chinery by means of a steam-engine, or large water- 
wheel, constructed to drive a larger and separate 
engine.” 

If, however, we are prepared to admit that it may 
have been necessary to simplify Christian’s roguery, we 
cannot see without wonder the reduction of the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of the lovers, and the feeble- 
ness of the manner in which their persecutions are sug- 
gested. Julian and Alice might, in England, marry 
without opposition in the first act, and, in so doing, 
they would scarcely disturb the logical sequence of 
the scenes which follow. Mr. Wills, indeed, leaves 
out so many links, that his chain of plot, whether 
borrowed or devised, cannot be followed; and .we 
are rarely allowed to know how the characters have 
reached their several positions, why they have done so, and 
what effect their conduct takes upon the general course 
of the plot. Thus, dramatic episodes such as the storm- 
ing of Bridgnorth’s go for nothing save mimic effect ; 
whilst the attack upon Julian and the rescue of Alice 
at the close of the play lose in interest through our 
ignorance of the motive of the assault and the origin of 
the plot against the lovers. The scene-painters have, 
indeed, performed their task much better than the 
purveyor of the libretto, which contains plenty of 
beautiful passages, but conveys no connected meaning. 
The presentations of “The Mall in the Days of 
Charles II.,” with Bocage-walk, and of “ Ben Jonson’s 
Masque of the Golden Age,” could scarcely be better of 
their kind; and there is genuine artistic beauty in 
the picture of a rocky shore by moonlight in the first 
act. 

For the most part the acting i in the piece is insignifi- 
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cant, though Mr. Fernandez shows that if more had 
been made by the playwright of the plotter, Christian, 
he would have been fully able to do the character jus- 
tice. Miss Leighton, too, deserves praise for her 
elocution and her earnest intention as the Countess 
of Derby—a part spoiled in its whole significa- 
tion by the tricks which Mr. Wills has played 
with his chronology. Mr. Terriss makes a pleasant 
and well-intentioned Julian; but Mr. S. Emery is 
worthy of better-sustained réles than that of Major 
Bridgnorth. For the rest, welcome is to be accorded 
to the intelligence of Miss Willes’ pantomimic expres- 
sion in the part of the dumb Fenella—an improbable 
personage, much overdrawn in the romance itself, and 
entirely purposeless in the play. Nothing worse than 
the Buckingham of Mr. Glover can well be imagined, 
unless it be the Charles I. of Mr. Pennington, whose 
royal gallantry of bearing is taken in a heavy-tragedy 
manner, and is as grotesque as the fashionable airs of 
the dandy of a transpontine stage. 


King Indigo was enthroned at the Alhambra Theatre 
last night. The usurper has taken the place of the 
Queen Indigo, who two years back held sway at the 
Renaissance, Paris, and who owed her existence to the 
German Indigo, previously ushered into the world (of 
Vienna) by Johann Strauss the younger. The original 
Prussian Blue was deteriorated in the French adapta- 
tion, and the English version is Indigo and water. A 
feebler plot has seldom been concocted. King Indigo 
has become possessor of treasures hidden in the 
Caves of Kibosh by the celebrated Forty Thieves 
and Ali Baba. SBabazook, a great-great-grandson 
of Ali Baba, obtains possession of his lawful heri- 
tage by the aid of Munnibey, Chancellor of the 
Indigonian Exchequer, who is so fascinated by 
Zuleima, one of the Indigonian maids-of-honour, that 
he consents to give her the key of the Kibosh Caves. 
This is the plot of the piece, but the dénowement is, of 
course, retarded by subsidiary love-affairs, matrimonial 
quarrels, and—if the truth must be spoken—a great 
deal too much of uninteresting dialogue. The English 
adaptation has been made by Mr. Burnand. Many of 
his jokes are highly amusing, others are trite, and some 
are objectionable, as, for instance, the reference to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, in the declaration of King Indigo’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that he cannot be expected * to 
know anything of ships,” and the allusion to the 
detectives — whose guilt or innocence has yet to 
be proved—in King Indigo’s speech, “ Where are 
my defectives — I mean my detectives? Bow-street 
them all! I mean, bow-string them all.” This clap- 
trap elicited no applause, and such witticisms as 
“ Horns? Horny-mental!” were greeted with ironical 
applause. The best advice that could be given to Mr. 
Burnand by any friend whom he might consult respect- 
ing the dialogue in King Indigo would be :—* Happy 
thought !—cut out half of it!” The lyrics are, 
generally speaking, well written, although we must 
object to such rhymes as “ far—pacha,” “ garden— 
pardon,” “ Radamanta—banter,” &c. After all, the 
music must always be the most important feature in 
an opera, and it is only fair to say that Mr. Burnand’s 
libretto is not much below the average. The music 
in King Indigo is so trivial in character that it hardly 
merits elaborate criticism. The most successful numbers 
are dance-tunes with which we have become tolerably 
familiar, and some of them are very pretty. The opening 
chorus in six-eight time for female voices is gracefully 
melodious. Radamanta’s vocal polka, Fantasca’s vocal 
waltz, and the waltz trio, “Is this enchanted ground ?” 
may be mentioned as agreeable and effective composi- 
tions, and so long as Strauss confines himself within 
his saltatory domains his rule is acceptable. When he 
essays bolder flights, and endeavours to construct a 
finale, or an important concerted piece of any kind, 





his wings collapse, and his failure is ignominious. 
During the first act people nodded their heads ecompla- 
cently, but long before the next act concluded, they 
were satiated with vocal polka and waltz melodies. The 
sameness of the vocal score was not redeemed by special 
originality or power in the orchestration, which was 
always neat and appropriate, but seldom masterly ; 
while the choral writing was absurdly weak. The 
ballet music to the -Bayadére divertissement in 
the last act was sparkling and piquant, and freer use 
was made here of the wind instruments than in other 
portions of the opera. This ballet was a brilliant spec- 
tacle, and will doubtless prove to be a strong attraction. 
Madame Selina Dolaro on this occasion made her first 
appearance at the Alhambra Theatre, as Fantasca, a 
Hungarian maiden, and, although very nervous, secured 
well-merited applause for her graceful acting and re- 
fined, though rather weak, vocalisation. Mdlles. 
Newton, Robson, and Chambers, MM. Loredan, Ryley, 
and Hall honourably distinguished themselves, and 
all the twenty persons included in the cast worked 
loyally and well. Mr. Paulton, as King Indigo, had the 
chief weight of the piece on his shoulders, and was 
equal to the occasion. If what he now has to say were 
reduced by one half, and if the absurd and unmeaning 
gibberish which he has to utter when supposed to be 
speaking Turkish were altogether eliminated, his réle 
would be more profitable to himself, and give more 
enjoyment to the audience. The scenery, decorations, 
and costumes were simply splendid, and as a spectacle 
alone King Indigo must prove attractive. Mr. Jacobi 
conducted admirably. There is no operatic conductor 
who surpasses him in the art of rendering orchestral 
accompaniment an aid instead of an embarrassment 
to vocalists. 


Mozart’s Schauspiel Director, in an English dress, 
was produced at the Crystal Palace, on Thursday week. 
The adaptation, entitled The Manager, has been made 
by Mr. W. Grist, and the lyrical portion of the work 


is meritorious. The spoken dialogue has been 
injudiciously modernised, and is not suitable to 
the accompanying musical numbers. The plot is 


barren of interest, and merely serves to show off 
the vocal and dramatic abilities of various per- 
formers who seek to be engaged by a theatrical 
manager. Der Schauspiel Director was a short piece 
d@occasion, written by Mozart for a Court festival at 
the palace of the Emperor of Austria, and is not suit- 
able for public performance. The original scene con- 
tains only four vocal pieces, one of which—the quarrel- 
ling trio between two rival prime donne and a tenor— 
is dramatic and effective. Mr. Grist has interpreted 
two detached songs by Mozart, which add little or 
nothing to the general effect, and has eliminated the 
scenes in which actresses and actors recite scenes from 
plays. In his dialogue he is severely satirical on 
modern art and artists, and intimates that the favour 
of the “ briefless barristers and impecunious doctors who 
perpetrate criticisms ” are to be secured by giving the 
said critics “suppers every night, and a dinner once a 
week,” &c. We have not been favoured with invita- 
tions to Mr. Grist’s suppers or to his dinners. We are, 
nevertheless, desirous to acknowledge that he has shown 
much ability in his adaptation of Mozart’s musical 
trifle, although we think that his ability has been mis- 
directed. Mdmes. Corri and Barth, and MM. B. 
Lane, J. F. Cook, and Wyatt were efficient in their re- 
spective characters, and Mr. Isidore de Solla conducted 
ably. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST Tuesday Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Preston, as Hamlet, and on Wednesday 
commenced a short engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
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Sheffield. The audience at Preston was remarkably 
large and appreciative, but in the second act a number 
of roughs in the gallery thought proper to fight, and 
scarcely had the disturbance been quelled, when a slight 
panic was created by the undue propinquity of a torch 
to one of the wings. The interruptions, however, were 
only momentary, and, to judge from the deep interest 
taken by the audience in the performance, were 
speedily forgotten. At Sheffield, where he played for 
the first time, Mr. Irving was received with consider- 
able warmth. “The theatre,” says the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph on Thursday, “was packed to 
its utmost capacity. The seats in the dress-circle 
were all bespoken early in the day; and the 
appearance of Tudor and Arundel-streets long before 
the doors were opened was significant of the intense 
interest excited by the visit of the eminent tra- 
gedian. The internal appearance of the theatre was 
something unprecedented. We have seen the house 
crowded on many occasions. To describe its appear- 
ance last evening by any such term as ‘crowded’ would 
be to describe it very inadequately. Not only was 
every seat occupied, and people wedged in wherever 
they could get, but the passages were packed, and it 
would have been difficult to have indicated any direc- 
tion where another person could have found a place 
even to stand. Notwithstanding the immense attend- 
ance, and the necessary discomfort in some quarters of 
the house, the play was watched and ‘listened to from 
the lifting of the curtain to its fall with extraordinary 
interest. The great advantage of having Mr. Irving sup- 
ported by an entire company of approved artistes from a 
principal metropolitan theatre was abundantly apparent 
in the equal, well-balanced, and harmonious represent- 
ation of the tragedy. Not only was Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet a splendid impersonation, with many exquisite 
touches and much delicious by-play, but there was 
about it those broader and seemingly less subtle 
characteristics which made it, in the widest sense of 
the word, a ‘popular’ performance. It. would be 
difficult to say what class of audience was most appre- 
ciative. Mr. Irving’s lightest manner seemed to afford 
as much genuine gratification to the multitude as the 
terribly realistic scenes where Shakspere harrows the 
very soul with horror. The first point that strikes one 
on witnessing Mr. Irving’s impersonation is its startling 
originality. Most of our cherished traditions of Hamlet 
are rudely assailed. We are brought face to face with 
a Prince of Denmark with whom we are not 
familiar. Mr. Irving gives us nothing short of a 
revelation of Hamlet’s idiosyncracy. It has been 
said that this revelation has greatly varied since 
it was first given. It may be so; but it is more 
probable that the conception is the same, with some 
rounding of the rougher parts and consequent increased 
finish of detail. Mr. Irving has certainly looked into 
Hamlet’s character with rare—we had almost said un- 
precedented—insight, and with a potency of interpre- 
tation which commands the wonder and admiration 
even of a critical and cultured company. His Hamlet 
is not the work of a mere actor. Genius flashes out 
and lights up passages which other men left in the 
shade ; and with this brilliancy of genius there is that 
sureness of skill which is a second genius in itself. At 
the very outset the audience could not fail to be struck 
by the prominence which Mr. Irving gives to the words 
Hamlet addresses to his father’s spirit. It has been the 
habit to treat this passage in a perfunctory fashion. 
Mr. Irving invests it with a poetic power which makes 
it one of the most striking speeches of the character, 
and the masterly maui: in which this is done—the 
succession of separate mournfully earnest pleadings to 
the apparition, the clear and thrilling articulation of the 
words, the firmer grasp of the whole situation—cause 
the scene to live in the memory.” The critic goes on 
to notice various points in the performance, adding, 





“ Mr. Irving’s conception is cultured and refined, grand 
and glowing; and no description in cold type can 
adequately convey an idea of impersonation. After 
each act he was called before the curtain, and at the 
close received the appreciative plaudits of a delighted 
audience.” The Sheffield Independent is not less 
laudatory. “It is not too much to say that at the 
present moment Mr. Irving is the first of English 
tragedians.” The performance was “a splendid success.” 

Miss Neilson commenced a short engagement at 
Manchester, in the middle of the week, appearing as 
Viola in Twelfth Night. In this character, which, as 
our readers may remember, held a prominent place in 
her repertory during her last tour in America, she is 
certainly successful in a very large degree. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal appeared at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
The Scotsman, speaking of a performance by them of the 
Lady of Lyons, says, “If the applause of the audience 
and the recalls of the principal performers be accepted 
as decisive, there was little to be desired. Seldom have 
the more stirring scenes aroused more enthusiastic 
manifestations of approval in the Theatre Royal. 
Nevertheless, neither the Claude of Mr. Kendal nor the 
Pauline of Mrs. Kendal was a really great impersona- 
tion. Both were marked by very considerable 
merits, but both fell short of the author’s conception, 
and failed in breadth and genuine force at the 
precise point where a true tragic artist would 
rise to the full height of the character.” Miss 
Swanborough and Mr. Vernon played in Mammon 
at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, and met with a very 
cordial reception. The merits of both the piece and 
the acting obtained ample recognition. ‘ Mr. Vernon,” 
says the Glasgow Herald, “is clearly gifted with 
talents of the highest order. His comprehension of the 
character of the daring speculator was masterly, and his 
impersonation was fully- equal to his comprehension. 
In several passages, notably at the close of the second 
act, where he is abandoned by his wife, and, worse blow 
of all, deserted by his beloved child, and sits staring in 
almost imbecile bewilderment under the stroke, the 
genius of the actor was not only unquestionable, 
but suggested a range of power and passion too 
rarely seen on the stage.” Colley Cibber’s roundly 
abused version of Richard III. seems likely to vanish 
even from provincial boards. Mr. Wybert Rousby 
appeared at Plymouth as the last of the Plantagenets, 
and the original text was restored. Mr. Mathews was 
at Rochdale, Miss Heath at Dublin, Miss Cavendish at 
Worcester, Mr. Bandmann at Cardiff, Miss Helen Barry 
at Liverpool, Mdlle. Beatrice at Bradford, Miss Jenny 
Lee at Newcastle, Miss Kate Santley at Birmingham, 
Mr, Eldred at Doncaster, Mr. Forrester at Liverpool, 
Mr. George Honey at Scarborough, and Mrs. Rousby at 
Margate. How many places Mr. Toole played at during 
the week we refrain from calculating. 





IN PARIS. 


—+1o2e— 


E{theatrical season here has now fairly commenced 

The Odéon and the Italiens excepted, all the 
theatres are open, from the dignified Comédie Francaise 
down to the Folies Bergére. The Opéra is relying upon 
La Reine de Chypre, the Frangais on Le Chandelier, 
the Opéra Comique on Les Noces de Jeannette and 
DL’ Eclair, the Lyrique on Les Charmewrs and La Clé 
@Or, the Vaudeville on Pierre and Le Premier Avril, 
the Variétés on La Poudre d’Escampette,. the Gymnase 
on Pierre Gendron, the Chatelet on Les Sept Chateawa 
du Diable, the Historique on Le Régiment de Cham 
pagne, the Palais Royal on Le Tunnel and La Botte a 
Bibi, the Porte St. Martin on Le Juif Errant, the 
Rénaissance on Kosiki, the Folies Dramatiques on Les 
Cloches de Corneville, the Athénée on Le Coucou, the 
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Cluny: on Trente Ans, ow la Vie dun Joueur, the 


Chateau d’Eau on La Poissarde, and the Bouffes- 
Parisiens on Madame L’ Archiduc. 

Le Chandelier, just revived at the Théatre Frangais, 
is-a comedy in three acts and seven tableaux, and is 
written throughout with the spirit and elegance 
which characterise the best productions of its author, 
Alfred de Musset. It was first brought out at the 
Théatre Historique in 1848, to he transplanted 
soon afterwards to the theatre in the Rue Riche- 
lieu. Brindeau and Bressant successively won con- 
siderable distinction as Le Capitaine Clavaroche, 
and M. Delaunay’s Fortunio must always be regarded 
as one of his happiest efforts. The latter now cedes 
his part to M. Volny, whose début in Chatterton was 
not the least noticeable feature of the last theatrical 
season. That he is in no way equal to his accomplished 
predecessor may at once be asserted, but it is not too 
much to say that the expectations raised by his pre- 
vious performances have not been disappointed by his 
acting in this difficult and somewhat unsympathetic 
character. The cast is very strong, Mdlle. Croizette 
being the Jacqueline and M. Febvre the Clavaroche. 
The talents displayed by M. Febvre in the performance 
would have produced a greater effect if the acting of 
Bressant had not been so fresh in the playgoer’s recol- 
lection. Maitre André, as played by M. Thiron, now 
becomes one of the most striking figures in the piece. 

La Clé @Or, Graziella, and L’Auménier du Régi- 
ment are the titles of three new musical pieces which 
M. Vizentini has brought out at the Théatre Lyrique. 
La Clé @Or, as the reader, perhaps, has already in- 
ferred, is based upon M. Octave Feuillet’s novel of the 
same name—a work scarcely less excellent in its way 
than the Roman Wun Jeune Homme Pauvre. The 
outline of the plot may be given in a few sentences. 
The heroine, a romantic and high-spirited girl, is the 
wife of a man to whom she is ardently attached, and 
fondly believes that he is as ardently attached to 
her. By an unfortunate accident she hears this 
man tell a friend that the marriage is really 


one of convénance on his part, not of affec- 
tion. The shock to her is very great, but 
she bears it bravely. In tremulous tones she 


asks him for a little golden key which she had given 
to him that morning as a token of her affection; 
he gives it to her. “ Until you have a warmer feeling 
for me than mere respect,” she says, * this key will re- 
main in my keeping, and until you require possession 
of it I can be your wife only in name.” That the 
husband falls in love with his wife and honestly wins 
the key need hardly be added. Both in spirit and detail 
La Clé @Or belongs to the domain of pure comedy, 
and in all probability the reader has already asked why 
a work of such a character has been chosen as the 
groundwork of a somewhat elaborate opera. In truth, 
this opera represents a daring innovation. The com- 
poser, M. Eugéne Gautier, has long since come to the 
conclusion that modern comedy may be wedded to music 
with the happiest results, that even the matter-of-fact 
men and women of the present time might appear to as 
much advantage on the operatic stage as the heroes 
and heroines of romance and creatures of fancy. M. 
Gautier’s theory is open to the objection that modern 
comedy is so realistic that its effect depends to a very 
large extent upon stage illusion, which is at once de- 
stroyed by the introduction of music. On the other 
hand, “lyrical comedy,” if firmly established as a dis- 
tinct branch of ‘dramatic and musical art, would neces- 
sarily bear a high character, and serve to exclude from 
the stage a good deal of the rubbish which, under the 
name of opera comique or opera bouffe, has brought so 
much discredit upon it. La Clé @Or, regarded from 
@ musical point of view, will not do much to commend 
the theory it illustrates to popular favour, seeing that 
the score, taken as a whole, is weak and commonplace. 





M. Bouhy, as the husband, Madame Marimon, as the 
wife, and M, Frédéric Achard, as a dashing young officer, 
did more than justice to the réles assigned to them. 
Graziella is a musical version of Lamartine’s story, 
and L’Auwménier du Régiment an old piece enlivened 
with new music by M. Hector Solomon. 








IN VIENNA. 


oe 


HE King’s Godchild, a three-act operetta by 
Herr Vogel, a composer new to Vienna, was 
as we have already mentioned, produced for the 
first time at the Carl Theater on the 15th inst. with 
considerable success, although the work is by no means 
faultless. But as well as defects, numerous pleasing 
morceaux, some solos, some part songs and choruses, of 
which the latter are, perhaps, the most notable, are to be 
found in it. The composition shows distinct promise 
of future excellence when the author is more accustomed 
to writing for the stage. A charm was imparted to 
the performance of the piece by the reappearance 
of Fraulein Meyerhoff, who was welcomed with a storm 
of greeting and a shower of flowers. The fascinating 
artiste has spent some time in Paris, and the effect her 
visits to the theatres there have had upon her style is 
perceptible. As the representative of the Bernese 
peasant girl, Marion, she won loud applause and 
numerous calls to the front. Equally remarkable 
is the progress lately made by Herr Riidenger. 
Not only has the timbre of his fine tenor 
voice gained in force and fulness, but his 
play, his gestures, and movements are more easy 
and graceful, and he will lend valuable aid to the 
opera. Fraulein Schindler’s clear soprano and facile 
acting recommend her likewise. The subordinate réles 
were filled by Frau Schafer and Herren Eppich and 
Ausim. The latter is so good a singer of part music 
that his display of forced humour seems all the more 
intolerable. He is not naturally comic, and therefore 
never can become so. Macbeth has just been put in re- 
hearsal at this theatre, and will shortly appear. 

The version of Cossa’s Messalina at the Stadttheater, 
the production of which was mentioned in our last 
number, has proved so unsatisfactory that its days are 
already over. Having regard to the subject, this 
is scarcely surprising. An able German critic con- 
demns the theme in terms stronger than we care to re- 
produce, intimating that love such as that felt by the 
sensuous Messalina, being utterly devoid of spirituality, 
is unfit for representation on the stage, because, taking 
even the lowest ground of objection, it is uninteresting. 
To follow his example by citing from Tacitus, whence 
Cossa draws the material for the play, a masterly de- 
scription of the marriage revels of Silius and Messalina, 
in the Lucullus garden at autumn time, will, perhaps, 
be the best comment on the occasional conduct of the 
playwright’s heroine. “ Messalina non alias solutior 
luxu, adulto autumno, simulacrum vindemie per 
domum celebrat; urgeri prela, fluere lacus, et femine 
pellibus accincte adsultabant, ut sacrificantes vel 
insanientes Bacche. Ipsa crine fluxo, thyrsum quatiens, 
juxtaque Silius hedera vinctus, gerere cothurnos, jacere 
caput, strepente circum procaci choro.” 

If a more vivid picture of an undesirable lady were 
possible or necessary, we should remind our readers of 
the personification of Autumn, in Alma Tadema’s 
picture of the Seasons, exhibited at the last Academy, 
a subject perhaps suggested by the lines we have cited 
from Tacitus. The Italians feel hurt by the Germans 
first appropriating and then abusing a play which had 
succéss in its own country, and justly complain of the 
barbarous translation. But their author is, nevertheless, 
responsible for the defective construction of his work. 
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He is a school professor, and goes to the right sources of 
learning for his classical works, of which he has pro- 
duced several ; but he fails in the art of combining the 
anecdotes and facts supplied to him by ancient writers, 
and introduces them suddenly, without neat connection. 
Die beiden Viiter (Both Fathers), a German rendering 
of a well-known piece by Dumas ils, has been revived 
at the Stadttheater. The play is rich in sparkling 
incidents and amusing episodes, witty hints, and over- 
bold doctrines. Herr Tewele somewhat exaggerated his 
part of old Pompignac, and the performance of his col- 
league, Herr Gréve, as General Fronteville was more 
praiseworthy. 





IN MILAN. 


406 —— 


* Pp chiari e amiczia lunga,” says an old 
Italian adage, which may not be inappropriate 
to the pacts which La Diva has entered into for per- 
formances during the season at the Scala. The long 
friendship of the Italians for her seems to have ripened 
into enthusiastic affection. All the thoughts of the 
Milanese are now turned towards her, and they are 
anxiously awaiting the time when her clear voice will 
thrill through the famous opera-house. No singer of 
mediocrity must sing beside her, they insist, and the 
manager must search about for the worthiest associates. 
Quite a fright has been caused abroad by the English 
rumour that the excellent cantatrice would retire to a 
cell in a convent, and the assertion is as vigorously 
denied as a charge of want of spirituality would be. 

In Les Danicheffs, which was seen, or might and 
should have been seen by our readers last season at the 
St. James’s Theatre, Rossi distinguished himself as an 
actor of uncommon ability, intelligence, and zeal. 
Signora Aliprandi played the réle Helen Petit ren- 
dered so charmingly here; but the absence of thrilling 
force we remarked in the amiable French actress was 
not supplied by the Italian, still too youthful to be im- 
passioned to the extent the playwright, rather than 
the spectator, demands. The accomplished manager, 
Rosa Salvatore, made a strikingly original Cardinal in 
Boccaccio. The company promise a new comedy by 
Dominico, La Fidarizata. 

Salvestri’s new play, performed by the Dondini 
company at the Commenda Theatre, bears the title 
of Dopo la Colpa (“After the Sin”). Need we 
translate its name, or even describe the plot? Pro- 
bably we should give our readers all the information 
they would care to have by italicising the article “ la.” 
They would at once infer, and rightly, that the subject 
is that which forms the chief motive of modern French 
plays, as for example, the Supplice @une Femme, to 
which it bears some resemblance. Nevertheless, in 
justice to both plays, we must add that they deal not 
so much with the commission of the fault as with the 
moral punishment suffered for such violation of the 
seventh commandment. Amongst many trying situa- 
tions to which the offender is exposed in the Italian 
drama, the most effective and terrible is, perhaps, one 
where her daughter marries the lover. The husband is 
unconscious, but by fatality of circumstances the secret 
is revealed, and the inexorable expiation comes dopo 
la colpa. In the development of his work, Signor 
Salvestri has. shown great perception of effect; he 


understands how to bring about the situations with 
simplicity and. ease, but above all with that rapidity 


the attainment of which is one of the most difficult 
arts: dramatists have to master. ‘The situations, 
indeed, save the work ; the spectator feels moved and 
curious to see how the skein will be unravelled, without 
observing the defects of the comedy. Defects exist, 
however; and cannot be ignored by a-critic. They are, 
ultra-violence; the events surpass not only truth but 





probability ; the tone of the husband is declamatory 
and emphatic, that of the culpable wife lachrymose ; 
the daughter is too long unsuspicious, and the lover’s is 
a mere walking part—he comes and goes and returns 
with pendant arms, without having anything to say which 
could render him—not, of course, sympathetic, because 
in his position he could not be so, but,at least, tolerable. 
The dialogue is sometimes very effective, but often trans- 
gresses by reason of that vulgarity assumed to please the 
thoughtless public. However, at this theatre the author 
is not responsible for the little additions and interpo- 
lations made by the comic performers—obnoxious vari- 
ations from the text which the Italians term pistolotti, 
and we condemn as “gag.” The Dondini company 
has nevertheless some good actors in it. Signor Ando, 
the leader, has a fine presence, and a dignified and feeling 
utterance, fervent in the stronger situations, but often 
reminding of the pulpit instead of the stage. Signora 
Paladini is more natural and correct, and is eloquent 
enough in pathetic moments. Signora Dondini has 
rather the countenance of a first tragédienne than of 
an ingénue, but 'speaks and gesticulates with truthful 
moderation. Achille Dondini has changed from one of 
the gayest, quickest, brightest, and most handsome 
youths of his or our day. But the acquired rotundity 
has at least qualified him to play a thoroughly comic 
part admirably, with only the one defect he has always 
had—the somewhat cowardly habit of “eating his 
words.” 

The absence of novelty in such ‘a theme did not 
deter Signor Leoni, who has set himself to represent the 
truth on the stage, and the truth, whether spoken by 
drunkards, whom the adage credits with veracity, or of 
drunkards, can scarcely be called pleasing. The 
realism of this play is sometimes cynical, {brutal,’and 
even revolting. A bad character, Dr. Muriani, whom 
brandy has made a beggar and assassin, ends by dying 
in the public street of deliriwm tremens, before the 
eyes of the spectators. The extraordinary talent of the 
author for observation, and reproduction of typical 
and characteristic personages, which is exhibited in the 
play, is surprising. Sergeant Giberna, gay, kindly, 
and affectionate in the midst of a fast society of 
drunkards, dissolute men, and abandoned women, is a 
fine character. As our modern English professedly 
didactic plays usually are, ’Z Bibi is rather a succession 
of scenes copied from, at least, the apparent nature of 
“low life,” than a play constructed according to the 
canons of dramatic art, but excess of length and colour 
do not deprive it of pathos and interest. It has had 
the greatest success already at Turin, and is received 
with excited enthusiasm at Milan. The performance of 
it is perfect ; the meanest actor makes everything of his 
small part, while Gernelli is just the incarnation of 
Giberna, not a mere representative. Giberna is the 
true type of a good fellow in miserable circumstances, as _ 
easily moved to laugh as to grieve, prone to vice, but 
more still towards virtue, merry, tender, loving, a hero 
of self-denial, and yet quite a comic personage. 





IN TURIN. 


_—2.— 


je exquisitely-decorated Gerbino Theatre, bright 
with colour, paintings, flowers, and light,was on Thurs- 


_ day night the scene of a premier which gave rare satis-. 
- faction to a delighted crowd. DueDame (Two Ladies) ::- 


is the title of the new comedy. by -Paolo Ferrari.. The - 
heroines, Rosalia and Gilberta, belong to two branches - 
of the noble and aristocratic family of Permanso-: 

Dariberto. The former is, and for nineteen years. has 
been, the wife of the Marquis Luigi. She is. still-fair, 
and is frank, gentle, and high-minded—a lady in the 
truest sense of the word; but during the very first 
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dialogue with Gilberta, her sister-in-law, we gather that | 


a terrible secret is attached to her marriage, and that the 
Marquis raised her from the very mire of social existence. 

Gilberta, the other marchioness, has, on the contrary, 
her patent of nobility and quarterings correct, and every 
one pardons levities—perhaps even faults—because she 
has always had rank. Rosalia, conscious of her false 
position, remains much at home, occupied with 
domestic joys, and with an ideal love that she dare 
not confess even to herself. Domestic joys are some- 
what inadequately represented by the Marquis, a passive 
husband, living under the dominion of his wife, and 
not over wise, but far better are they represented by 
two children, Vittorio, aged eighteen, who has gone for 
a voyage round the world, and Margherita, a treasure of 
a girl, sixteen years old, who, when the play begins, has 
just returned from a convent. Gilberta, the thorough- 
bred Marchioness, is a careless prattling woman, who 
sports no little with morality, and has alsu a young 
daughter scarcely yet liberated from school. The 
curtain rises on the residence of the Marchioness 
Luigi, which is en féte for the birthday of Rosalia. 
Her first visitor is the Marchioness Gilberta, who 
invites her to a ball at her own villa near Naples. 
Rosalia, living in retirement, does not wish to accept 
the invitation, and here a lively and piquant dialogue 
about the prejudices of the so-called beau-monde takes 
place. Gilberta knows Rosalia’s past, but, as they say 
in Naples, does not burden herself with it, and desires 
her sister-in-law to do likewise, and despise prejudices. 
Rosalia, at a little too great length, takes the opposite 
side of the question. Other callers arrive. Amongst 
them is Count Sernegri, the oldest family friend, the 
ideal love of Rosalia—a fact which the spectator does 
not perceive, and not even the Count suspects. He is 
the best friend of both husband and wife, but, as a 
rule, only comes once a year to their house on great 
occasions, because he, too, has been slightly affected by 
the prejudices of the world, in spite of his knowledge 
how virtuous and graceful a lady Rosalia is. 

Another visitor is Gianipietro di Roveralta, who 
comes from three motives—first, because he loves and is 
loved by Margherita, secondly to pay his congratula- 
tions, lastly, to announce the arrival of his eccentric 
uncle, the old Duke of Roveralta, who is going to get 
him married, and will make Gianipietro his heir, 
should the nephew contract a suitably aristocratic 
marriage. The first dark spot now appears on the 
horizon, and Rosalia already perceives that it threatens 
disaster. Sernegri pays his visit and leaves, but 
returns, almost fainting, to demand a private interview 
with the Marquis Luigi. A serious event has happened. 
The young Marquis Vittorio, his sailor son, writes from 
Suez and not from Calcutta. He has saved a girl 
from shipwreck, is hopelessly in love with her, 
and instead of continuing his voyage, remains 
with her at Suez, meaning to return to Naples to wed 
her, should his parents consent. The Marquis, who is of 
wavering disposition, knows not what to decide, but 
his wife enters inopportunely, sees the confusion of the 
two friends, and guesses that they are talking about her 
son, and ends by ascertaining the contents of the letter. 
Just then comes another letter. It is from Emma 
Stuart, the beloved of Vittorio, and asks for a private 
conversation with the Marchioness, This girl, a 
courtesan of the most degraded type, Vittorio has 
indeed saved from drowning, but whether he can 
morally redeem her by marriage, is another ques- 
tion. Rosalia, who foreboded the catastrophe, 
now perceives it imminent, and in the heart of a 
mother, wife, woman, and lady must find strength to 
meet, even overcome it. She sees her son in a position 
if not identical, at least resembling his, who was but 
nineteen when he married herself. She resolves to 
receive Emma Stuart, and to go also to her sister-in- 
law’s ball, where she will come in contact with old 





Roveralta, already her enemy in heart, and in contact 
also with the hateful monde. The second act is at the 
ball given by the two marchionesses to celebrate the 
coming out of theirdaughters. Here certain conventional 
mistakes occur. The Duke of Roveralta, an amusing per- 
sonage, whose babbling but hesitating talk is characterised 
by a trick of adopting any phrase or synonym 
suggested to help him out, wishes his nephew to marry 
Ester, the daughter of the thoroughbred Marchioness, 
but, not knowing either of them, mistakes the beauti- 
ful, stately, and elegant Rosalia for Gilberta, and vice 
versa, and also the respective daughters. When by- 
and-by fthe error is cleared up, he declares that his 
nephew shall not succeed him if he marries Margherita, 
the child of a family with a stain on its escutcheon. 
He accidentally makes this declaration to poor Vittorio, 
without knowing that he addresses the son of Rosalia. 
The youth is just about to inveigh against the old 
man, when his mother comes forward and tells him 
imperiously that the Duke did not allude to her but to 
him—to Vittorio, who wishes to marry the so-called 
Miss Stuart, this wreck of the sea. Vittorio is stupefied, 
and Rosalia is content to have saved him from at least 
a duel with the Duke’s nephew. Next day she has two 
meetings—the first with the Duke, the next with Emma 
Stuart—on which depend the future of her son and the 
fate of*the whole family. The third act commences 
with a finely-wrought delicately-written scene between 
Rosalia and Count Sernegri. She is agitated, nervous, 
and in that troubled state of mind when one says more 
than is intended or advisable. She reveals to him 
that she had an ideal, virtuously loved, and she 
found in this buried love the greatest comfort 
of her life. Sernegri who also loved Rosalia secretly, 
replies with an affectionate dignity truly pathetic. 
Then comes one of the most graceful scenes of the play, 
between Margherita and Rosalia, when the innocent 
girl reveals to her mother her love for Gianipietro. 
The Duke enters soon after, determined to justify 
himself, and not yield a point as to the marriage of 
Margherita with his nephew. Rosalia, who knows she 
cannot persuade him, has asked him to be present at 
her coming interview with Emma Stuart. This next 
incident is the climax of the piece. The girl 
enters, modestly dressed in black, and hypocritically 
humble and lachrymose, but when she fails to 
persuade Rosalia into permitting the marriage with 
her son, threatens maliciously to reveal to Vittorio the 
early history of his mother. After as terrible a mental 
struggle as could be presented on the stage, Rosalia 
anticipates this by then and there resolutely disclosing 
the whole of her miserable antecedents. The dénowe- 
ment follows. Vittorio believes too much in his mother 
to forsake her for such a woman as Emma Stuart turns 


out to be. The Duke, moved by Rosalia’s history 
and fortitude, consents to the marriage of his 
nephew with Margherita. Marchioness Gilberta 


takes Ester, a light-minded girl, who has formed an 
attachment to a music-master, away to Paris, and all 
is well with everybody but the designing Emma Stuart. 
This new drama is unusually interesting, brilliantly 
written, enthusiastically received, and promises to be 
one of the most successful of the day. It has there- 
fore called for a somewhat long notice. Without 
approving its dangerous theme, we can at least acknow- 
ledge the masterly skill which Signor Ferrari has 
shown in his treatment of it. Space does not permit 
us to deal with the performance further than to say 
that Signora Marini, a marvellous actress, endowed with 
an exquisite voice, made a very sentient being of 
Rosalia, and her companions were singularly efficient. 
On the second performance there were four “ calls ” at 
the end of each act. 








Ir is said that the Teatro de Novedades, Barcelona, 
is to be opened for Italian opera, with Naudin as tenor. 
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IN AMERICA. 


—=—tOe—ee 


B* the mail which arrived on Sunday we receive 

New York letters and papers to the 12th inst. 
The Lyceum Theatre was reopened on the evening of 
the 10th, under the management of Mr. W. H. Thorne, 
who has leased the same for a year, and who proposes to 
bring out a varied series of dramatic representations 
during the winter. Under the Willows, a drama 
translated from the French by Mdme. Rosina Neuville, 
was the piece de résistance. Some twenty years before 
the opening of the play, the Countess de Favrolles, in 
order to save her father’s life, married Thibeaut, 
and escaped with her father to America. Soon after- 
wards she heard of the death of Thibeaut, and married 
a Count to whom she had been previously affianced. 
She has never from the moment of her marriage set 
her eyes upon her persecutor, and is perfectly fortunate 
and happy with her two children. Thibeaut appears, 
discovers himself to the Countess and to an old servant 
who had known him, and, by threatening disclo- 
sure, forces his wife to secure for him the position of 
secretary to the Count, in which position he proposes 
to work mischief upon his patron, and obtain 
possession of the chateau. Fora time things run on 
without incident, but the Count one day discovers 
his wife’s picture in Thibeaut’s secretary. He becomes 
jealous, watches, overhears Thibeaut requesting the 
affection of the Countess, strikes him, and thereby puts 
upon him an insult which, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, can never be effaced. Thibeaut dissembles, and 
the two go off to Paris together with an old servant. 
On the way the postilions conveniently upset the coach 
in a lonely place, and in due time Thibeaut pushes the 
Count into a morass, and shoots him as he is about to 
clamber out by the aid of the limb of a willow-tree. It 
is from this incident that the play takes its name. 
Thibeaut then goes on to Paris, where he boldly 
usurps the title of the dead Count, and terrifies the 
family into sustaining him in his false position. 
At last the son can bear with his persecution no 
longer, stings him by his sarcasm into undertaking 
a duel, fights him with one hand, and recovers his 
mother’s marriage certificate from the villain’s coat 
with the other, while the old servant shoots the 
murderer, and the dead Count turns up alive and well. 
The Ticket of Leave Man was produced at the Eagle 
Theatre on the same evening in a most unexceptionable 
form. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence assumed the 
characters that they had created, Bob Brierly, and Emily 
St. Evremond née Traddles, and their support was most 
excellent in every respect. 





EN PASSANT. 


——+o9—— 


Fg: was a pleasant amateur performance at Tay- 
mouth Castle last week during the visit of Prince 
Leopold. The pieces selected were My Uncle's Will, and 
To Oblige Benson. Lady Breadalbane; was among the 
players. 

Tue Duc d’Aumale has sent to M. Randoux a diamond 
pin, in recognition of the excellence of his impersonation of 
Louis XIV. in Le Régiment de Champagne. 


On the 22nd inst., at Paris, the wife of M. Victorien 
Sardou, of a son. 


THREE months ago, during an engagement in Salt Lake 
City, Miss Rose Eytinge, who, in the course of the coming 
season, is to play Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, made a conquest of the now 
deceased Brigham Young. He used every argument to 





convert her to the Mormon faith, but happily without 


Success. 


MapaMeE GersTER is resting at Kissingen from the 
fatigues of the season. After paying a visit to her mother 
at Kaschau, she proceeds to Baden, where she will 
sing, on the 2nd October, before the Emperor of Germany. 
On the 7th of the same month she will sing at the Musical 
Festival of the Lower Rhine in Cologne, whence she will 
go to St. Petersburg. 


THE advantage of robes & queue to an actress in 
passionate parts is that they permit her to give play to 
her feelings, by kicking out behind under the disguise of 
arranging her dress. Miss Pateman performs this stage 
trick better in The Moonstone than in Clancarty, because 
the dress is not so short. After all, Mr. Wyndham is 
to be congratulated on having received his kicking in 
Norway. 

Mr. Cartes Harcourt is excellently fitted for his 
new part in Zhe Moonstone—by his tailor. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Wilkie Collins has not given 


Mr. Harcourt a character to depict more worthy of the 
actor. 


THE inroads and railroads of civilisation sometimes 
affect the composure of playgoers not less than savages. 
At the Standard Theatre, during the late run of The Scuttled 
Ship, it was destructive to the poetry of the desert island 
scene to hear a locomotive go screaming past the back of 
the stage. 


Instances of the absorbing interest aroused by the new 
drama The Moonstone abound. One will suffice as an illus- 
tration. Out of the total number of persons who took 
bouquets on the first night, one, and only one, succeeded 
in remembering to pay the floral compliment at the right 
moment. And he was a playwright. It would appear 
that, when some persons were able to unrivet their minds 
from the action of the play, they proceeded to count the 
reefs in Miss Pateman’s “queue.” One saw nineteen ; 


another double; and yet intervals of two minutes only 
elapsed between the acts ! 


WE cull the following from the Datly Chronicle, and 
present it as a perfect masterpiece of the art of unravel- 
ling an intricate plot:—‘* When she learns that the 
clothes of the robber will be marked with the wet varnish 
from the cabinet, she goes to his room, and fetches his 
dressing-gown to hide it, but stopped by the irrepressible 
Miss Clack, by its means, and by her conduct when with 
the detective he is confronted with her, still adds to his 
discomfort.” 


THE gentleman who had a seat sent him for the second 
night of The Moonstone, returned it, bought another for the 
first, and gave the piece a favourable notice ! 


THe West London Express says that Mdme. Nilsson was 
as admirable a violinist in her youth as she is a vocalist 
now, and that it was originally a question which of the two 
professions she should adopt. 

Mrs. HerMANN VEZIN was to have appeared in Cora 
at Blackpool last Monday, but was prevented by illness 
from doing so. She is now better. 


Miss Kaye FIExp, in reply to a criticism which dealt 
with her personal appearance rather than her abilities, said, 
“T really am not reduced to a spinal column.” 


Mr. Creswick had not appeared on the stage in Mel- 
bourne up to the departure of the last mail for England. 


The theatrical world there, according to the Argus, is-very 
dull, 
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M. Vouxy, it will be seen, represents Fortunio in the 
revival, at the Comédie Frangaise, of Le Chandelier. “ Vous 
lui pretez vos dix-neuf ans,” said a friend. ‘ C’est vrai,” 
he replied, “mais je voudrais pouvoir faire mieux, et 
paraitre aussi jeune que M. Delaunay.” The latter, it may 
be remembered, is himself an excellent Fortunio, but spared 
no pains to make the young actor a formidable rival in the 
same réle. 


Letters from Cairo, writes a Paris correspondent of the 
New York World, correct some absurd mistakes made in a late 
account of the family life of the Khedive. It was said 
that he had but three sons, and that the middle one dis- 
dained his little brother and detested the other. Moreover, 
that he was likely to bring himself into trouble through 
his passion for one of the artistes of his father’s French 
theatre. The Khedive, says the writer, has many more 
than three sons. The Princes Tewfick,}Hussein, and Hassan, 
the three young men in question, are merely his elders, 
The first is the heir. He speaks Arabic, Turkish, Persian 
French, and English with equal facility. Hussein was 
brought up in Paris, yet, strange to say, he has no unquali- 
fied admiration for actresses, and has always been on the 
best terms with his brothers—the two and all the rest. It 
was the artiste that loved him, not he the artiste—Mdme. 
de Slenne. She was a member of his father’s company at 
the time of the opening of the canal. There was no heroism 
in his coldness ; he simply liked his cousin better, and he 
has since made her his wife. Mdme. de Slenne tried smiles, 
glances, fainting fits, but he was adamant to all. 


Tue administration of the Royal Theatre of Munich, 
according to the Athenewm, has offered a prize of 2,400 
marks for a tragedy dealing with historic or fictitious 
incidents, but relating to Germany and the present age; 
secondly, for a play which portrays the national life of 
to-day, but that abstains from trite, used-up subjects ;) and, 
thirdly, for a comedy which shall carefully treat character 
and plot, but avoid all farcical element. Manuscripts are 
to be sent in by the 3lst August, 1878, 


Tue Die Donau, of Vienna, says that after the performance 
of Die Gotterdimmerung at Bayreuth, the Emperor Wilhelm 
despatched General Count Lehendorf to summon the com- 
poser to the Imperial presence. The General found the 
object of his search in a little room behind the stage, 
stretched full length on a couch, his wife, Mdme. Cosima, 
kneeling before him, and fanning his face. The Abbate 
Franz Liszt was pacing up and down, with the air of a man 
meditating on the Music of the Future. The General 
informed Wagner that the Emperor desired to see him. 
Looking towards Cosima, Wagner said: “ Ought I to go, 
my dear?” “TI think it will be enough for you to send 
word begging to be excused,” replied the lady. ‘“ When 
the Emperor of Germany expresses a desire,” observed 
the General, “that desire is, I think, an order as 
far as you are concerned. His Majesty commands your 
attendance—do you hear?” The Abbate spoke of the 
necessity of obeying the Emperor, and finally Wagner 
made up his mind to follow the General. 

Last week, at the Central Criminal Court, before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, Harris, the dresser, was indicted for 
stealing eight pieces of soap, value 8d., the property of his 
employers. The prosecution ended, as it was expected to 
end, in an acquittal. Mr. Jackson,whose striking resemblance 
to the great Napoleon was much commented upon in court, 
gave evidence to the effect that the prisoner had no right to 
take away the property, but Mr. Sleigh had witnesses to 
prove the contrary, and before long the jury stopped the 
case, The learned judge, it need hardly be said, had his 





little joke. Hesupposed that after the actors washed their 
hands with the soap, they washed their hands of the soap. 
“Oh ’Arry, ’Arry!” Mr. Terriss, Mr. Fernandez, and 
other gentlemen, who had gone to the court to give 
testimony on behalf of the “poor dresser,” were tremen- 
dously cheered as they left the court. 


Tue following neat paragram is taken out of Fun :— 
Sweet Helen Barry, so they say, 
To wedlock’s charms thou turnest, 
Resigning minor réles in play 
For Major Rolls in earnest. 

Tue dramatic critics of San Francisco, with the excep- 
tion of the critic of the Chronicle, have gone mad about 
Madame Helen Modjeska, who recently appeared there. 
They have sent her a basket of flowers, accompanied by 
these lines :— 

Hither, unheralded by voice of fame, 
Except as a fair foreigner, you came ; 
Light was the welcome that we had prepared— 
Even our sympathies you scarcely shared. 
Not as the artist whom the people knew— 
As some fresh novice did we look on you. 
Mark the great change! Since that eventful night, 
Only your wondrous art remains in sight ; 
Enraptured we acknowledge your success — 
Success the greater, as expected less. 
Keep Polish memories in your heart alone, 
America now claims you for her own. 
The author of this precious effusion, like Benedick, was 
not born under a rhyming planet. 


Mr. ALBERY, in the course of a reply to Mr. Vezin’s last 
letter respecting Doctor Davy, says :—‘ My contention is 
that a play produced as the work of a certain author is 
legally the work of that author, and that without his leave 
neither actor nor any other person has a right to lay claim 
to that work, to alterjor tamper with that work, or put his 
or any other person’s name forth as author or part author. 
In the year 1865 Mr. Vezin states—as a fact—I entirely 
remodelled the plot of Doctor Davy. In 1877 he states. 
that the same alterations are entirely the work of Mr. Wills. 
The plain truth is, I re-wrote and adapted the little 
play, and Mr, Wills, with good taste, cut away cer- 
tain useless portions, and generously, with his own 
ready pen, made good the broken places. I am author 
and proprietor of Doctor Davy, in spite of Mr. 
Vezin. Proprietor he can be as soon as he pleases, for 
again I ask him to accept the assignment he once refused. 
But autTHor I shall be to the end. The title to an estate 
is not vitiated because a friend resides there rent-free, 
One’s garden is not less one’s own because a kind neighbour 
weeds it and even gives flowers from his own richer growth. 
Mr. Vezin has quoted some words of mine; I will quote 
some of his, I had reasoned out a matter with him to the 
end, when, with delightful and most characteristic humour, 
he wrote to me, ‘ You have the best of the argument, But I 
AM RIGHT.’ He was a merry gentleman then.” 


In France, as in other countries, accidents in the 
theatrical world are becoming quite common. Not many 
days ago the newspapers announced that Madame Judic 
had had a narrow escape from being injured in the Rue 
de Boulogne. Madame Galli-Marié felt that she must 
have as prominent an advertisement, and accordingly, in 
the Rue Lafayette, last week, the horse attached to her 
phaeton fell down and kicked about in a manner which 
filled the passers-by with the greatest alarm for her safety. 
In due time a gentleman came up, and, as though to 
prove that the age of chivalry is not yet gone, rescued 
her, at considerable personal risk, from her very dangerous 


position, t 
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- Like doctors, actors sometimes find it to their advantage 
to be disturbed from their slumbers at an unreasonable 
hour. M. Ernest Vois was one night last week taken so 
ill that all hopes of his being able to appear the next day 
had to be abandoned. The manager flew to M. Fontenelle, 
who, however, flatly declined to undertake the part at so 
short a notice, Three o’clock am. found the manager 
knocking, half despairingly, at the door of M. Masson, Rue 
Rochechouart. But here his troubles ended. M. Masson 
accepted the part, got up to study it, and played it with 
considerable effect. 


M. Monsauze, the actor-singer, is dead. In 1855 he 
made his début at the Thédtre [Lyrique in Halévy’s 
Jaguarita. His abilities as an actor were promptly recog- 
nised, and since 1856, when he appeared in Fanchonette, 
he occupied a high position in his profession. Suddenly 
he left Paris—why, no one could say. In 1859 or 1860, 
however, he reappeared at the Thédtre Lyrique in a revival 
of the Val d’Andoire, and in the following year, although 
his strength lay less in singing than in acting, achieved 
considerable success in the leading part of M. Ernest 
Reyer’s Statue. In 1870 he migrated to the Opéra Comique, 
where L’Ombra de Flotow was added to his repertory. 
From that time he has played only in the provinces. 


M. Scuott, the French critic, referring to Boieldieu’s 
Dame Blanche, says that he is of the same opinion as the 
King of Holland, who after admiring Boieldieu’s master- 
piece for five years, and suffering it for ten, could not at 
last retain his composure if he merely saw it announced in 
the bills, Eugéne Chavette says that, when he wus manpger 
of the Theatre Royal of the Hague, it was frequently neces- 
sary that he should speak to the King. His Majesty, who 
was not particularly fond of pecuniary grants, ordinary and 
supplemental, ended by avoiding any interview with his 
manager. The manager, knowing the King’s weak point, 
put up La Dame Blanche. Immediately afterwards an aide- 
de-camp galloped to the theatre, and Chavette obtained 
what he wanted on condition of his changing the bill. 


M. Turers was a lover of music as well as of the drama, 
and was always prepared to exert his influence in the inte- 
rest of a composer. On his return from Italy, Boieldieu, 
who had previously received from M. Thiers, then the 
Minister of the Interior, proofs of the interest the latter 
took in him, requested an audience for the purpose of re- 
turning his thanks. The Minister complied with the re- 
quest, inquired into and spontaneously offered to improve 
his visitor's position, and appointed the composer of La 
Dame Blanche to the professorship of composition, an office 
which had long been suppressed. Boieldieu had been pro- 
fessor of composition at the Conservatory from 1821 to 
1827, with Lesuer and Berton, and his place was not filled 
up when he retired. Necessity compelled him to resume 
the work of teaching, though for a very short period. IIl- 
ness, and then death, scarcely allowed him again to fulfil 
the duties of his office. 


Tae Nord und Siid contains a portrait of Franz Liszt, 
accompanied by a letter from Ferdinand Hiller, in which 
there is a rather amusing anecdote of a naughty old French 
lady of the old régime. She said to Chopin, “Si j’étais 
jeune et jolie, mon petit Chopin, je te prendrais pour mari, 
Hiller pour ami, et Liszt pour amant.” He also tells a 
story of a German violinist in Cologne to whom Paganini 
offered a pinch of snuff. The violinist bowed gratefully at 
the honour, but remembering the tales told of Paganini’s 
connection with Satan, he waited till the maestro’s back 
was turned and threw the snuff away, saying, as he crossed 





himself, “It may be all right, but who knows? I had 
better not !” 

Tue Daily Telegraph, in common with other papers, sends 
its dramatic critic to comic operas and similar productions, 
even if he is not “well up” in musical matters, The 
impolicy of such a course was amusingly illustrated in 
the D. 7.’s notice of the new pieces at the Folly Theatre. 
The critic, assuming the tone of one who has mastered his 
subject, informed his readers that Offenbach’s kissing song, 
‘so often vulgarised and caricatured,” was sung by Miss 
Cameron. Now, the song referred to is not Offenbach’s 
kissing song at all, and was never sung in this country— 
at least in public—before last Saturday week. The blunder, 
however, will not occasion much surprise, seeing that a 
sub-editor of the D. 7., confessedly unacquainted with 
musical matters, was, in the absence from London of Mr. 
Bennett, sent to write about the début of so ambitious a 
singer as Madame Gerster. 

THE police authorities at Weimar have enacted that 
persons who play a pianoforte without closing their windows 
shall be liable to a penalty of two marks. The regulation 
might with advantage be adopted in other countries. 

A DEPARTMENT of music has been created in the College 
of Fine Arts of the Syracuse University. This is the first 
attempt to establish in an American University a course of 
music four years in duration. It is expected to be equal 
in severity to the traditional classical course. Graduates 
are to receive an appropriate diploma. 

THERE is a fair prospect that New York City will soon 
be able to pride itself upon containing a really large and 
valuable musical library. Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, who 
for a number of years has been a diligent collector of 
musical literature, has lately added to his treasures about 
three hundred works from the late Dr. Rimbault’s famous 
musical library. Many of these works are old and very 
scarce editions, and many unique manuscripts are to be 
found among them. 


At a recent meeting at the Detroit Opera-house, on the 
claims of Detroit as the centre of art and culture for the 
entire north-west, Mr. M. Almy Aldrich acknowledged the 
debt which the whole country owes to Boston for the in- 
fluence that city has exerted in the culture of the entire 
people. Speaking of the famed institutions of Boston, he 
said: “On one of the grandest avenues in this grand old’ 
city, there stands a place dedicated to Art—the nursery of 
Song, the home of Music. It is a fitting and sufficient 
tribute to the character, the success, and the fame of that 
institution, to say that its founder, the man who presides 
over its work and its destiny, is he who for two successive 
summer seasons has delighted the people of the north-west 
with his renditions of the works of the great composers, 
and who has not only swept with grandest effect the keys 
of the instrument of which he is master, but has swept 
the chords of our hearts till they have throbbed in har- 
mony with’ his own—Mr. Carlyle Petersilea,” 


Fireproor scenery for theatres would go a long way 
towards making the latter secure from the danger of de 
struction by fire, and hence the interest attaching to ex- 
periments now being made in New York with scenery 
constructed wholly of wire gauze, mounted in iron frames. 
The wire gauze screens, on which the scenery is painted, 
are connected with machinery, so as to be under the control 
of one man, who can shift the most intricate sets by merely 
turning a crank. The scenery is, of course, uninflammable, 
As to its merits in other respects, it is said to afford a good 
ground for artistic effects, a ground like that afforded by 
wire window-screens, and the inventor claims that it is 
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“vastly cheaper” than canvas. This is difficult to under- 
stand, if it means that its first cost is less than canvas, 
But cost (and especially relative cost) is about the last 
thing that an inventor considers, although it is really of 
primary importance, The newscenery is expected to re- 
duce the rates of insurance on theatres using it, and to 
enable the stage to be set with a much smaller number of 
scene-shifters than are now employed, but its chief merit 
is that it is fireproof. 

A LARGE company of easily-gulled individuals was victi- 
mised at Hartford, Connecticut, one Sunday night. By 
means of posters announcing a grand sacred concert, and by 
a free distribution of complimentary tickets, bearing on their 
face this condition :—“ No gentleman admitted unless ac- 
companied by a lady,” a large audience was gathered at the 
Opera House. When the crowd began to press in through 
the doors, the ticket-taker began shouting: “ All having 
complimentary tickets will pass upstairs to the gallery.” 
This was a dark, dreary, hot place, not having the capacity 
for seating comfortably more than 200 people. Those who 
pressed forward with their tickets were told that if they 
did not wish to go to the gallery they could be admitted by 
paying 25 cents apiece. Every man who appeared with a 
complimentary ticket, of course, had a lady with him, and 
felt a'sort of embarrassment, if she was not his wife or 
intimate acquaintance, so he yielded to compulsion, and 
paid rather than retire, and so the scheme succeeded to the 
extent of filling the house. 


A SHORT-SIGHTED young gentleman entered a dry-goods 
store in Boston the other day, and humorously slapped upon 
the back what he supposed was a iay figure, saying : ‘‘ Well, 
old woman, how are you?” The old woman not only turned 
round, but volunteered a great deal of information, which 
her husband amplified at a later hour in the day. 


THE School of Shakspere, edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, and an Account of Robert Greene, his Prose 
Works, and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by the late 
Richard Simpson, B.A., will be published this week by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. A short prefatory ‘ Notice,” 
by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. J. M. Gibbs, gives an account of 
Mr. Simpson’s purpose in this publication. 

Tue Agamemnon of Aischylus, “transcribed” by Mr. 
Robert Browning, is in the press. 


Tue entertainment to be given at Drury Lane in 
November next for the benefit of Mr. Horace Wigan will 
comprise a performance of that long-neglected work, the 
Beggars’ Opera. 

Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre will be reopened on 
Saturday next with Zo Parents and Guardians and 
An Unequal Match. Dora will probably be produced at 
the beginning of next year. 


Tue Strand Theatre, agreeably redecorated, will reopen 
its doors on Saturday next. The programme consists of 
Family Ties, a new comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Burnand, 
and a new burlesque by Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie, 


Mr. RientTon commences on Saturday next a series of 
morning performances at the Globe Theatre. The first 
piece to be played is The Rivals, with Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. 
Malaprop, Mr, Ryder as Sir Anthony Absolute, and Mr. 
Righton as Bob Acres. 


THE Queen’s Theatre, as we announced last week, is to 
be reopened by Mr. Henderson, with Mr. Labouchere as 
joint manager, and Mr. Farnie as stage manager. The first 
piece will be an adaptation of Prince Lubomirski’s Ewilés, 
produced atthe Porte Saint Martin Theatre last March. 








Miss Kate Parrison has been obliged to relinquish her 
engagements at the Lyceum, owing to an attack of bron- 
chitis. Miss Virginia Francis has consented to take her 
place in the comedietta. 


M. A.pHonse Davpet is finishing for the Vaudeville 
Theatre an adaptation of his novel of Jack, which has 
already been dramatised at Berlin with some success. 

Last Friday MM. D’Emery and Cormon read to the com- 
pany at the Porte Saint Martin a piece which in all 
probability will be played as soon as the Juif Hrrant is 
withdrawn. Mdlle. Susanne Lagier is engaged to appear 
in it. 

M. Henri Meitwac, the dramatic author and librettist, 
has been seriously ill, but is now convalescent. 


Accorpine to the Zrovatore, 15 per cent. of the in 
mates of lunatic asylums are artists, i.¢, musicians, 
singers, dc. 

Tue Espana Musical has changed its form and title. 
It now appears as the Cronaca artistica, Revista quincenal. 

TuERE is little probability, says the Musical World, that 
the opening of the new Theatre Royal, Dresden, will take 
place, as promised, this year. 

Mr. Farrc.oven, the actor, arrived in Calcutta at the 
end of August from a “starring” tour through Australia 
and South Africa. He purposes making his first appear- 
ance in India during the ensuing Calcutta season, and 
subsequently in other parts of India. 

THE opera season at Calcutta seems likely to prove very 
good. The Italian Company, headed by Signor Massa, 
will be at the Opera House; the Corinthian—now called 
the Vaudeville—Theatre is to be occupied by Mr. George 
Anderson’s company ; and a mixed company of players, 
now on their way to India from Australia, will take posses- 
sion of the Theatre Royal, Chowringee. 


Mr. H. J. Montague has been stopping with the 
Wallacks at Long Branch. 


EASTERN managers are so much in fear of Miss Clara 
Morris’s uncertain health that they hesitate to make engage- 
ments with her. 

Miss Bisou Heron retires from the stage tostudy. This, 
the New York Sun gallantly remarks, is the most successful 
thing she has done since she has been on it. 


Mr. Bovcicautt’s Bridal Tour has been put in rehearsal 
at Wallack’s. The last act has yet to be written, and Le 
Chapeau de Paille d'Italie may furnish some ideas for it. 

Mr. Cocuian has gone to the Union Square Theatre, 
and is to be sued by Mr. Daly for breach of contract. He 
says that he offered to play at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
but the offer was never acknowledged. Per contra, Mr. 
Stephen Fiske writes to a friend in San Francisco, that he 
holds Mr. Coghlan’s written contract to play with Mr. Daly 
during the coming season. 

Nearty all of Mr. Daly’s company have left him. The 
retirements include Messrs, Brougham, Harkins, Jeffreys- 
Lewis, R. S. Ringgold, John Moore, C. H. Rockwell, 
Owen Fawcett, Henry Crisp, J. H. King, Maurice Barry- 
more, George Drew, possibly Charles Coghlan, and Miss 
Gilman, Miss Elsie Moore, and Miss Gabrielle de Lanet. 
Miss Fanny Davenport goes starring. Miss Ada Dyas will 
be the new leading lady. Her popularity has materially 
declined of late. 

Mr. Jonn Brovenam, the veteran actor, will retire 
from the American stage this year, and after a brief tour 
in Great Britain, return to America to write his remi- 


niscences of the stage. 
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Ir is now definitely arranged that Mr. Edwin Booth will 
fill a brief engagement in the theatre bearing his name. It 
will begin about January. Mr. Booth will act under his 
own management. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett will play in Toronto in Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Besstz Daruina, the new tragedienne, has filled 
nearly all her time for next season. 

Mr, Esen Piympron supports Miss Fanny Davenport 
during the coming season. 


Miss ArcHIBALD D. Gorpon has adapted for the Lin- 
gard’s “ Rome Vaincue” under the title of The Vestal. 


Mr. George Bontrace will be in the Boucicault Comedy 
Company, which starts out in October. 

Miss Rosz Moss has adapted a new play from the 
German, in which she hopes soon to appear at an American 
theatre. 

Mr. Warp, the husband of the late Winnetta Montague, 
has forwarded $90 to Brooklyn, to defray the expenses of 
his wife’s funeral. 

Mr. Grav’s plans for next season’s campaign include 
not only the engagement of Mdlle. Aimée, who will 
be assisted by a company of twenty singers, all of whom, 
with the exception of that useful and vivacious comédienne, 
Mdlle. Duparc, are new to the New York public, but the 
direction of a series of the representations of John 
McCullough, who has been secured on terms flattering to 
that tragedian’s popularity. Mr. McCullough will begin a 
tour of the New England cities, under Mr. Grau’s manage- 
ment, early in December. Finally, the enterprising im- 
pressario will conduct to London “a justly celebrated 
American actress—one whose fame has preceded her, and 
of whose success in the English metropolis there can 
scarcely be a divided opinion.” 

A society correspondent at Cape May says :—“ Lotta can 
be seen daily on the beach, dashing along in her pony 
phaeton. She is an excellent whip. She’s a swimmer, too, 
and a fearless bather. Every day at the fashionable hour 
she appears in a dainty suit of blue flannel, trimmed with 
white, and, merrily laughing, dashes down the strand, and 
into the tumbling waves. She has apartments at the 
Stockton, where she is a belle and universal favourite. 
She is very reserved, keeping mostly, when indoors, in her 
private parlour with a few intimate friends. She has her 
own piano, and gives afternoon musicales several times a 
week. She comes into the hops occasionally, but does not 
dance much. She is still undecided about going abroad.” 





MR. COMPTON: 


—_1o2——. 


si: pleasure with which the friends of Mr. Compton 

heard of the success of the performance given for 
his benefit at Drury Lane Theatre last March was not 
without alloy. He was known to be suffering from a pain- 
ful and incurable malady, and there was little or no room 
for hope that he would live very long to enjoy the large 
sum realised for him on that occasion. Eight or nine 
weeks ago he became worse, and his medical advisers 
were obliged to confess that his death was a question of 
perhaps only a few days. The Queen privately sent 
him £50, expressing at the same time her best wishes 
for his recovery. After this he rallied a little, only, 
however, to relapse into his former state. He died at 
his residence, 12, Stanford-road, Victoria-road, Kensing- 
ton, on Saturday, the 15th inst., and on the following 
Wednesday was buried near the grave of Mr. Leigh 


Murray, in Brompton Cemetery. 





Mr. Compton was certainly one of the most gifted 
and accomplished comedians the present century has 
produced. His chief characteristic, to borrow the 
words of a writer in The Times last week, was dry 
humour, restrained by solid judgment and a keen per- 
ception of character. He could identify himself at 
will with many varieties of human nature, and in cha- 
racters of a whimsical kind was, on all hands, allowed to 
stand without a rival. His impersonations of “some of 
the quaint figures in the Shaksperean gallery ”—Auto- 
lycus, Slender, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Touchstone, the 
First Gravedigger in Hamlet, and Launcelot Gobbo— 
were almost perfect, both in principle and in detail. By 
no means the least noticeable of his achievements was 
his Oxeye in Mr. Albery’s Oriana, produced at the 
Globe Theatre as recently as 1873. In a word, each of 
his performances had all the value which conspicuous 
natural talents and a deep knowledge of the principles 
of theatrical effect can impart. In farce, as in comedy, 
he was artist-like without stiffness, amusing without 
buffoonery. His acting in the Fish Out of Water will 
be remembered when far more pretentious efforts in the 
same walk of the drama are forgotten. 

Mr. Compton, whose real name was Charles Mackenzie, 
was born at Huntingdon in 1805, and at a compara- 
tively early age, obtained a situation in a merchant’s 
office in that town. In consequence, we believe, of 
taking part in some amateur performances, he 
contracted a penchant for the stage, and the 
merchant’s books were very much neglected. Be- 
fore long, Mr. Compton became an actor by 
profession, his first engagement being at Lewes. 
This was in 1827, the year in which Edmund 
Kean returned from his second visit to America, and 
Charles Kean came out at Drury Lane. Ten years 
elapsed before he could gain a footing in London, and 
during this time he submitted with characteristic even- 
ness of temper to the trials and privations which 
country actors in the good old times were obliged to 
undergo. His first appearance in London was on the 
21st May, 1837, at the Lyceum Theatre, as Robin 


in the Waterman. He quickly established a 
high reputation, passed from one _ theatre to 
another, and eventually, in 1853, settled down 


at the Haymarket. It was at this house that 
he acquired the greater part of his fame, signal as was 
the success he had achieved elsewhere. In 1871, for 
reasons which need not be entered into here, he severed his 
connection with the Haymarket and went to the Globe 
Theatre, then under the management of Mr. Montague. 
His last engagement in London was at the house in 
which he made his first bow to a London audience—the 
Lyceum, where he played the First Gravedigger to Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet. He was a warm-hearted, affable, and 
unaffected gentleman, and to know was to esteem him. 
“‘ Thanks,” he once wrote to a friend, “ for your inquiries 
after the stud. I am happy to say the brats are all 
well, and, as you know, more numerous than select. I 
sometimes fancy, when they are seated at the end of the 
table all told, that I am President of a nice little Joint 
Stock Company—terms unlimited liability, with power 
to add to the number.” 





UNRECOGNISED PROPERTY. 


oo o.oo 


tks spite of the abstract law of morality which holds 

that it is as dishonest to take one sovereign that 
does not belong to you as it would be to take half-a- 
dozen or half-a-hundred, because in either case the 
principle of mewm and twwm is disregarded, we know 
that, as a matter of fact, society does make various 
very subtle distinctions with regard to the degree of 
guilt involved in different forms of theft. Not to mul- 
tiply instances, we may content ourselves with noting 
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that the man who finds himself desirous of purchasing 
or selling a horse instinctively adopts for his deal- 
ings a standard of morality very much below that 
by which he considers it necessary to regulate his 
other commercial transactions. Similarly it has become 
generally recognised as larceny of the pettiest descrip- 
tion—if, indeed, it be larceny at all—to take your neigh- 
bour’s umbrella, and, indeed, the theft is held to be 
almost justified if the day be wet and the necessity be 
dire; whilst the forcible exchange of a bad hat or worn 
umbrella for a good or new one seems to be considered 
in the light of a practical joke, which must be laughed 
at by the victim as well as relished by the perpe- 
trator. Finally, amongst the crimes conventionally 
held guiltless may be mentioned the untruthfulness of 
lovers, at whose perjuries “ they say Jove laughs.” 

It will no doubt be generally admitted that the fewer 
of these leniently-treated offences there are, the better 
it will be for the morals of society. We are by no 
means so virtuous that we can afford to tolerate and to 
encourage this humorous indulgence of petty vice. 
The line of demarcation between right and wrong is 
not so clear that we can safely confuse it by fanciful 
deviations. It is not, however, to preach a sermon on 
the general subject that we have here alluded to it; we 
have rather to protest against one special addition which 
seems gradually forcing its way into the accepted list of 
these sinless sins. We refer to the practice of purloin- 
ing successful plays, and to the fact that, by those who 
would not dream of robbing an author of his purse, it 
now seems to be considered perfectly fair to rob him of 
his brains, 

The method of procedure adopted by too many of 
our popular dramatists when they perform their favourite 
task of “adapting ””—how suggestive is the word !|— 
from the French must doubtless be held accountable 
for much of this laxity of principle on the part of those 
who deal in dramas; and thus the dramatists are some 
of them hoist on their own petard. They have not 
always—have not, indeed, usually—recognised in any 
substantial manner the source whence they annexed their 
ideas ; and it has only quite recently become the fashion 
to admit indebtedness to foreign dramatists. In addi- 
tion to this, we have as a fertile origin of this species of 
dishonesty, and of the leniency with which it is regarded, 
the difficulties placed by our copyright laws in the way 
of enforcing practical justice in this matter. These 
laws, which are allowed to be in sad need of revision and 
codification, really seem, in many instances, to have 
been framed expressly with a view of rendering it 
impossible either for the aggrieved dramatist to obtain 
redress, or for the offending dramatist to be punished 
as he deserves. The most cursory reference to the 
decisions of our law-courts on these and cognate cases 
will show the state of confusion in which the legal 
question is suffered to remain: and the contradictor 
nature of the results thus reached may well deter all but 
the most determined of litigants from settling disputes of 
this order by the aid of judge or jury. Thus it comes 
to pass that when disputes arise over plays and their 
ownership—whether from a literary or a commercial 
point of view—we find authors and translators, and 
adapters and alterers, driven to the barren and unedifying 
discussion of their rights and their wrongs in the 
newspapers. Recrimination follows sensation, and hot- 
headed argument is succeeded by angry abuse ; whilst 
the readers of the correspondence wonder what form 
of property is this, the ownership of which appears so 
hard to determine. They can hardly avoid coming to 
the conelusion that possessions in the shape of dramatic 
inventions, and dramatic handiwork generally are not 
held saered, as’ are other possessions more commonplace 
iu substance, or even as are other productions of literary 
skill and taste. 

A -curious illustration: of this is afforded by an 
incident - described in a note in The Theatre last 





week, Mr. Arthur Garner is, it seems, so pleased 
with a piece now playing at the Globe Theatre, 
in which he takes a principal part, that he has pur- 
chased from the author what is called the sole right. 
in the United Kingdom. After the success of this 
piece, which is suggestively named Stolen Kisses, at a 
well-known London theatre, it is natural enough that its 
possessor should set some store upon the value of its pos- 
sible career in those provincial theatres where it has 
not yet been performed ; for the stamp of metropolitan 
approval carries with it a certificate of distinct pecuniary 
worth. When, therefore, some time since, Mr. Garner 
heard that a certain Mr. C had obtained a copy 
of the play, and meditated using it in the provinces, 
he was naturally annoyed ; but he satisfied himself by 
drawing up and publishing an announcement of his 
exclusive rights to the property. Upon this, Mr. C 
seems to have changed his tactics, and to have deter- 
mined to place his surreptitiously-obtained copy of 
the piece in another market. He offered the MS. for 
sale through a Mr. Frederick R , who was to arrange 
for its disposal in America. Of this Mr. Garner again 
heard ; and he promptly set a trap for the detection of 
one whom he not unnaturally regarded as a poacher 
upon his preserves. He made an appointment with 
Messrs. R and C , sent a friend, who was to 
avow his wish to purchase the piece for America, and 
then, breaking in upon the interview, forcibly took pos- 
session of the MS. in question. For the present, there- 
fore, the dashing Garner is triumphant and C 
is worsted, whilst R writes to explain that he is 
a perfectly innocent agent in the matter, inasmuch as 
he did not know Mr. Garner to be sole owner of the 
copyright, and thought he was acting in a bond fide 
transaction. 

Now, although Mr. Garner is informed by his solicitor 
that, as the sale was not effected, he has no legal remedy, 
it looks not improbable that there may, after all, be 
some legal proceedings taken in the case; and we do 
not wish to in any way prejudge it on the strength of 
Mr. Garner’s ex parte statement. But, unless Mr. 
C can clear himself of the share in the perform- 
ance attributed to him, he certainly stands convicted of 
adopting very singular views of the laws of property. 
How Stolen Kisses and its rights can belong to 
any one save the author or the actor to whom 
they have — at least for England — been assigned 
we cannot conceive; nor is it easy to understand how 
any respectable man can reconcile it with his honour to 
trade in surreptitiously-obtained copies of the play. 
We trust it will turn out that there has been some mis- 
take in Mr. Garner’s reading of the whole matter; if 
not, it will certainly seem to be a case in which pro- 
perty has been unrecognised, and moral rights have 
been strangely disregarded. 
































THE POETRY OF HAMLET. 


on ee 


‘TP \URING the engagement of Mr. Irving at Liver- 

pool, a paper of that town dwelt at some length 
on a phase of his Hamlet which has not received all 
the attention it deserves. In the thrill of its stern 
story, in the grand onward sweep of its fierce incidents, 
in the awe of its wild climax, it is often forgotten that 


Hamlet, if a tragedy,.is also essentially a poetic drama. - 
_ Throughout the play;. side by side with its darker. 
current, there runs a constant stream of poesy, now lost -~ 


beneath the ground, and. followed only--by . its low 
murmur, then coming up into-full view and sparkling 


_in its sunny course. That so beautiful a feature should - 


have been overlooked by the average playgoer is scarcely 
to be wondered at when eminent actors, whose lives 
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have been, or ought. to have been, devoted to 
realise the true and full meaning of the great author, 
have failed to discover it. And not only this, but 
when the softer loveliness of the view had been pointed 
out to them, these superficial students, firm in the 
confidence of their own penetration, loudly declared 
that the finder had himself painted the new scene into 
the old picture. Now, those who have intelligently 
studied Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Hamlet must be 
conscious of a keener sympathy with, and a larger pity 
for, the troubled Prince than ever they had in the con- 
templation of a traditional performance. His Hamlet 
is human, its intense humanity is its leading idea, and 
in this it gains by entrancing with the sweetest and 


bitterest of all poetry, the poetry of human life. Other 
Hamlets, perhaps, are loftier in their flight. Their 
motives, their aims, their sorrows, and their 


joys, are above the ken of ordinary creatures. 
Though some representations may be more profound 
than Mr. Irving’s, none is so touching, because none is 
sonatural. The passions of many Hamlets are qualities 
peculiar to themselves; Mr. Irving’s is content with 
the idiosyncrasies of mortality. Through him we are 
enabled to see the poetry of the play. The situations 
and the speeches become affecting because we can 
understand them. They appeal to our own experience 
and our every-day life. From other Hamlets we are 
obliged to accept on faith what from Mr. Irving we get 
by sight. The age is an incredulous one, and the 
advantages of the latter method must be apparent. 
The first great beauty that Mr. Irving’s Hamlet can lay 
exclusive claim to is the suggestive manner with which 
the love between the father and son is utilised. With 
this affection, in the strong heat of which half the 
perplexities of the play dissolve, kept constantly before 
our eyes, what otherwise might seem repulsive becomes 
attractive, and what is already beautiful obtains another 
charm. What can exceed the pathos of his wistful yearning 
towards the pale, cold, passionless shadow? If for the 
dead there can be such a love, what must it not have 
been to the living? And there is, moreover, a special 
impressiveness in the consecration to vengeance of a 
man like this. He would, if he might, live a calm, 
peaceful, loving life. Ina moment his future is carved 
out for him, and his feet are set in a path which he feels 
and knows leads only to violenceand death. With the 
true Hamlet, the scenes with Ophelia are among 
the most beautiful in the drama. Each word and 
each action in them is full of suggestiveness and poetry. 
To Mr. Irving more than half the agony of his hard 
task is in the knowledge that from the table of his 
memory must be banished the dearest form ever pic- 
tured there. No other Hamlet ever depicted so simply 
and so touchingly the fresh beauty of the love that there 
is buried. The tender accent which will ever and anon 
linger upon the would-be stern lips, the trembling 
earnestness which reproaches and yet longs to comfort, 
the mad passion of unbearable sorrow, are to be found 
alone in thisimpersonation. All the poetry of Hamlet’s 
love is seized upon by Mr. Irving to supply the dull 
vacancy and explain the harsh paradoxes of the conven- 
tional representation. But in Hamlet’s love for his 
sinning mother the truest key-note of pathos is struck 
by him. We have witnessed performances of the 
“closet scene,” by men reputed great actors, so repul- 
sive that anyone unacquainted with the play, and 
seeing it performed for the first time, might well be- 
lieve it to be the most brutal ever penned. How differ- 
ent is Irving’s Hamlet! Silently and sadly in the dead 
of night he glides into the dimly-lighted chamber of the 
queen, and we almost hear the echo of his footsteps in 
the deserted corridors. He must even to his mother, 
the tender friend of his infancy, the object of his 
boyish devotion, say such things as shall cleave her 
very heart. Such, with many more unmentioned, are 
the beauties by which Mr. Irving indicates a hitherto 





unobserved yet highly important side of Hamlet’s 
character. For so doing, for his devotion to Shak- 
spere, and his insight, he has been roundly abused. 
There are many poor persons, more to be pitied than 
condemned, who from natural defects are unable to 
appreciate the poetry of this drama. To them the 
surly, sullen, loud-mouthed “ tragedian ” is the only fit 
interpreter for the subtlest and most varied creature of 
the Shaksperean pen. This class of playgoers it is not 
likely, nor is it desirable, that Mr. Irving should gratify. 
But others there are who, while gladly admitting the 
merits of the conventional school, see in this actor the 
dawning of a new and better histrionic era. Of his 
tragic powers let the play scene stand as witness—a 
climax of swelling excitement of which neither the past 
nor the present can furnish a superior. Of his unique 
poetic faculty let the closet scene testify. That talent 
has secured for him a hold upon his audiences not 
second even to the effect of his more popularly appre- 
ciated art. It has turned to brightness and beauty 
much that before was dark and forbidding ; it has 
dispelled many clouds and solved many difficulties. 





THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


——00———— 


HE following is an abridgment of an epistle 

addressed to C sR e (Mr. Charles Reade) 

by Mr. Dion Boucicault, and published in the current 
number of the North American Review :—. 





When you ask me, dear R——, to afford some reason for the 
decline of the drama which we have witnessed during our time, 
I feel inclined to reply in the words of the Trojan exile :— 

“Quanquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, 
Tncipiam.” 

There is a certain satisfaction in reflecting that the drama has 
been steadily declining for two thousand years, since Cesar, de~ 
ploring the falling off in the Roman stage of his time, when com- 
pared with the Greek, stigmatised Terence as a half-bred (demi- 
diatus) Menander. We, dramatists of this age, can therefore 
hope there is a still lower depth in years to come, when we shall 
be regarded as men of stature by a pygmy posterity. 

It may be forgotten that the drama is the necessary product of 
the age in which it lives, and of which it is the moral, social, and 
physical expression. It is divided into two classes, The first 
may be called the contemporaneous or realistic drama, which is a 
reflex of the features of the period, where the personages are life- 
size, the language partakes of their reality, and the incidents are 
natural. The other is the transcendental or unreal drama, where 
the personages are larger than life-size, their ideas and language 
more exalted than human conversation, and the incidents more 
important than we meet with in ordinary life. In this region the 
drama cannot produce perfectly the theatrical illusion, because 
we cannot sympathise with beings: more noble than ‘ourselves, 
The contemporaneous drama possesses an archeological value. In 
it the features, expression, manners, thoughts, and passions of its 
period are reflected and retained. The plays written during the 
sixteenth century recall to life the romantic characters, stately 
manners, and robust thought of the Elizabethan age. These 
heroic manners and aristocratic habits of expression were effaced 
by the Puritan incursion of the following century, when the 
Commonwealth depoetised the English people, and its rigidity and 
asceticism prepared them to welcome, as a relief, the licentiousness 
imported from ‘France by the court of Charles II. The proce 
comedies of Wycherley and Congreve faithfully reflect the dis- 
solute scenes and worthless characters of these times, when 
sharpness of wit was preferred to breadth or depth of thought. 
The sentimental drama was the expression of the moribund state 
of society immediately preceding the American Revolution. 

The Shaksperian age was meditative, aspiring, and romantic, . 
Its literature was composed for the highly-educated few. . This 
earth then afforded a home to fancy. In its untrodden forests and 
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in its wildernesses it expanded a field for romantic adventure. 
The island of Prospero with its fantastic inhabitants was within 
the scope of imagination. The sylvan life in the forest of Ardennes 
was within the region of probability. The known world was 
small, and man by comparison seemed more important and of 
larger stature. In that atmosphere the unreal drama breathed its 
native element, and was surrounded with all the means of existence. 
As discovery enlarged our knowledge, man was. belittled, until 
the hero became impossible. Then the love of letters, which for 
many centuries had been almost exclusively an ecclesiastical 
monopoly, suddenly seized upon the nobility of Europe. 
The intellectual gymnasium became the courtly fashion, the school 
taking the place of the tilt-yard. The period of Dryden, Otway, 
Pope, and Addison may be distinguished as the age of fine 
gentlemen; wit had descended from the presence-chamber to the 
coffee-houses, and had not only lost its dignity but its decency. 
During the last hundred years the mind of mankind has been 
eagerly devoted to the application of scientific discoveries to useful 
purposes, and particularly to the unification of political and com- 
mercial interests. Information has become a drug; investigation 
has set bounds to romance and rendered fancy ridiculous. The 
whole world is plotted out and turned into real estate. The 
island of Prospero is a thriving settlement; and if Rosalind should 
trespass into the forest of Ardennes, a sturdy keeper would take 
her into custody. Such is the positive generation that calls its 
drama into existence, requiring the mind of the dramatist to be 
practical, utilitarian, to be in sympathetic accord with the minds 
of the people. I earnestly believe the human mind always main- 
tains the same average level. There is always a Homer, a Virgil, 
a Dante, and a Shakspere in existence, but mankind is pleased not 
to call them forth. If we have no great poets now, it is simply 
because the mind of the nineteenth century has other aspirations. 
Milton has been directed to dismount Pegasus and bestride the 
lightning which science has bridled, Shakspere is occupied in 
editing a morning newspaper, Michael Angelo is inventing a 
sewing-machine. 

These, my dear R , seem to me the main cause for the 
decline of the drama. If it has descended below the level at 
which it ought to have rested, it owes its further decline 
to the destructive influence of the newspaper press. This 
literary machine was invented about a century ago. At 
first its object was simply to circulate news. Then it began to 
manufacture opinion. As mankind became more and more busy 
in commercial affairs, they had less time for meditation, and it 
was very convenient to buy opinions ready-made, and to have their 
minds made up for them without the trouble of consideration. 
The slow craftsman of literature, the old-fashioned thinker, the 
weaver of sound, strong argument, finding no market for his 
laboriously fashioned brain-produce, became a press-man. The 
inexorable machine now calls upon him for so much composition, 
not for thought. He is under instructions to write for common- 
place intellects—that is, to treat his subjects in a shallow or showy 
manner, as the “impression” is only intended to live for one 
day. He is appreciated not for the truth of what he writes 
(that is a secondary matter), he is urged to be racy, and 
so Jearns to cover with pertness of style his baldness of 
treatment, and to put a satin face upon a shoddy argument. 
As the newspaper press has prospered, so in proportion have the 
poet, the novelist, and the dramatist {disappeared. In the com- 
mencement of this century the list of authors, headed by Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Scott, Sheridan, Colman, Bulwer, and Knowles 
formed but a few of the phalanx. Where are their compeers of 
this period ? They are private soldiers in the ranks of journalism. 
The press has, by depreciating the products of literature, culti- 
vated millions of readers with no intelligence above or beyond 
the scope of a newspaper article. This multitudinous fry inhabit 
the shoals of thought, overwhelming the select few who still have 
stomach for works of greater reach and power. In the drama 
the mischievous influence of the press is still more fatal in its 
effects. It has superseded and displaced the band of critics that 
used to stand upon guard over the production of a new play or 
the appearance of a new actor. These functions have been of 
late years usurped by the newspaper press, and the old critical 
band has been dissolved. 

Unfortunately the newspaper critic is, and always has been, 
incapable of discharging these functions. I speak from a per- 











sonal acquaintance with the most distinguished of these gentle- 
men that have misguided London, Paris, and New York during 
the last thirty years, The dramatic critic should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles and craft of dramatic composition: 
the art of acting, a student in dramatic literature, and an experi- 
enced spectator of performances. If he has not this storage in 
his mind he is no more than one of the audience, perverted by a 
little knowledge. It is a nice appreciation only that can detect 
whether the merit of the author or the craft of the actor creates 
the effect, or how much applause is due to the one or the other. 
Again, it requires a fine perception to follow a scene and discover 
through the misconception of the actor what the author really meant, 
Again, actors will from mere wantonness or idleness fail to deliver 
the words of their parts, and substitute their own; dramatic 
critics should be able at once to detect this impertinent chatter, 
distinguished by its flippancy from the more careful composition 
of the author’s work. Yet I have known many instances where 
eminent newspaper critics have failed conspicuously in their judg- 
ment of plays at a first performance, attributing merit to the 
dramatist that properly belonged to the actor, and praising the 
performer for effects that really belonged to the author ; sometimes 
eulogising gross artistic vices, thereby encouraging the actor in 
his worst faults, and striking, as it were, his vices into his consti- 
tution. The editor of a newspaper regards the drama as @ popu- 
lar and trivial resort, and issues directions to his subordinate who 
“ does the theatre ” to be kind and say everything pleasant. This 
kindness is fatal to the best interests of the drama. Again, the 
theatres occupy a large space in the advertising columns of the 
press. So the proprietor must take care of his customers, and the 
hired scribe writes as he is bid. 

As a low state of health is liable to let in a score of maladies, so 
a low state of the drama has developed the commercial manager. 
This person, in most instances, received his education in a bar- 
room, possibly on the far side of the counter. The more respect- 
able may have been gamblers. Few of them could compose .a 
bill of the play where the spelling and grammar would not dis- 
grace an urchin under ten years of age. These men have obtained 
possession of first-class theatres, and assume to exercise the artistic 
and literary functions required to select the actors, to read and 
determine the merit of dramatic works, and preside generally over 
the highest and noblest efforts of the human mind, To the commer- 
cial manager we owe the introduction of the burlesque, opera bouffe, 
and the reign of buffoonery. We owe him also the deluge of 
French plays that set in with 1842, and swamped the English 
drama of that period. The usual price received by Sheridan 
Knowles, Bulwer, and Talfourd at that time for their plays was 
£500. I wasa beginner in 1841, and received for my comedy, 
London Assurance, £300. Three years later I offered a new play 
to a principal London theatre. The manager offered me £100 for 
it. In reply to my objection he remarked, “I can go to Paris 
and select a first-class comedy; having seen it performed, I feel 
certain of its effect. To get this comedy translated will cost me 
£25. Why should I give you £300 or £500 for your comedy, of 
the success of which I cannot feel so assured?” The argument 
was unanswerable and the result inevitable. I sold a work for 
£100 that took me six months’ hard work to compose, and ac- 
cepted a commission to translate three French plays at £50 apiece. 
But the most irreparable loss inflicted on the stage by this 
management was the loss of tradition. From the earliest 
days there existed in the leading theatres of London the 
lineal artistic descendants of the great tragedians and comedians 
who preceded them on the same. stages. The prompt-books 
were heirlooms of the art. From hand to hand, from mouth 
to mouth, the movement and gestures of every scene and 
every play were transmitted from generation to generation. 
All this is utterly lost, the commercial manager having disbanded 
these leading companies of artists. These, my dear R—, 
appear to be some of the reasons for the decline and fall of the 
drama of late years. There are three constituent factors in the 
drama: the author who writes, the actor who performs, and the 
public that receives. Of these three the public is the most 
important, for it calls into existence the other two as infallibly as 
demand creates supply. When our people shall demand the 
highest class of dramatic entertainment, a Shakspere and a 
Garrick will appear. Until then, my dear friend, the world will 
rest contented with such poor things as you and me. 
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Bills of the Play. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
At 7, 

BARBAZON, 

At 8, 
ENGLAND. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Ter- 
riss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, A. Glover, 
H. Collard, &c.; Mesdumes Leighton, 
Willes, A. Murray, G. Dore, D'Arcy, &c. 


At 10.45, 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKEFT. 
At 7.15, 
A CUP OF TEA. 
At 8, 
A WIDOW HUNT. 
Mr. J. 8. Clarke, &c. 
Followed by PAUL PRY. 

Mr. John 8. Clarke, Messrs. Howe, D. 
Fisher, jun., Kyrle, Crouch, Weathersby, 
and Rivers; Mesdames Kate Phillips, E. 
Thorne, M. Rorke, B. Henri, M; Harris, &c. 








RoOrvAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 


AFTER DARK. 


Messrs. H. Sinclair, L. Lablache, H. 
Russell, J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, and F. 
Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharpe, and Miss Kate Seymour. 


At 10, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


YCEUM .THEATERE, 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 
At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 


Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Ciifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Jenner, &c. 





And 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


At 7.45, 
Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 


GUINEA GOLD; or, Lie and Shadows 





of London Life. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 


Foote, F. Leslie, Illington, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun RapcuirrF. 





At 7.30, 
MARRIED ANOTHER. 
Miss L. Howard, &c. 

At 8.30, 

LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclercq, Grey, Pritchard, 
Marlborough, Bedford ; Messrs. Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, Barsby, Chambers, Both- 
son, Wyatt, and J. @. Taylor. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and J. G. Grahame; Mesdames 
Kate me ye ge Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
JoHN HoLLINGSHEAD. 


At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
Rayne, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL PARK THEATRE: 
Proprietress and Manageress, 
ADAME Sr. CrarRe. 
At 7.30, 
MASTER AND MAN, 








Mr. 





At 8.30, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Sullivan, Messrs. 
H. P. Grattan, Clifford, Robinson, Holland, 
Stanley, Hicks, Desmond, Balfour, and 
Shiel ens Madame Plowden, &c. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7.80, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 

THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, Bradbury, D’Arley, FE. Righ- 
ton; Mesdames E. Ritta, C. Jecks, I. 
Clifton, and Rachel Sanger. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & cr OUGLASS. 
At 7, 
FAMILY JARS. 
Followed b 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Messrs. William Redmund, Byrne, Chap- 
man, Percival, Turner, Garland; Mes- 
dames Mongomery, Rayner, Kate Neville, 
and Miss Louie Moodie. Conclude with 
FORTUNE'S FROLIC. 


(\RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Hilton. 

At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing; Mesdames Rose 
— Nelly Harris, M. Davis, and East- 
ake. 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &e. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 








W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





New Weekly Newspaper for the West-End 


HE WEST LONDON EXPRESS 

Edited by Emuiy Farrurctt, assisted 
by well-known literary, dramatic, and 
scientific critics—The WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS will be published on Sept. 15, 
and every subsequent Saturday, price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. No. 1, 
ready Sept. 15, contains the first part of a 
serial tale, entitled, “Told in Letters.” 
Victoria Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 
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Gard Basket. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Hore, PiccaDitiy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


es abe Eee TO 0-4 3. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


RS. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having — her departure from 
England, will commence her PROVIN- 
CIAL TOUR in September. 
Cavution.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT 


, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Mr. CARTE will Remove on Thursday 
next, the 27th, to commodious Chambers, 
at 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, 
STRAND, where he will receive clients as 
usual, for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 

On THURSDAY, the Office will be Closed. 


“MNHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 


The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—Apply, 
CHARL READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
og area they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, me | given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 

Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 












































Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 





Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince at Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


‘* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era. 

“‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy, 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 


and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


“Mr. Hindley has eens together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, Fine, as many : them - 
6 


= bye ae ag of t an toms o 
erent times in our social history.’ — Public Opinion, 
“Is a most readable yolume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN. OXENFORD. 


r consequence of _ difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 

aan, of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and toleave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists andl been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 

J. BoosEy, JoHN Murpay, 

J. B. BucksTonE, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 

F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancné, 

J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CuemEnt Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLLIvAn, 

Joun Hake, ArtH’RSWANBOROUGH, 

FREDERICK HawkIns,| Thomas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Tooxz, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 





A. B. KEtty, EpMUND YATES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 2 
s 
III, canexcdcsoscicsesceesenésenpiececveose 1 
RO Oe ee 3 
BR, Te, RRO RANG, TEA. .0000cccscescescvesscoscsecscese 1 


Messrs. Boosey & Co. .. 
Lionel Brough .............. 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq..... 
Fao SS eee 





F. B. Chatterton, Esq... 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. .... 
Geo. Coleman, Esq.... 
J. W. Davison, Esq. . 
D. Davison, Esq............. 
Wm. Elgood, Esq. 
8. French, Esq. 
W. 8. Gilbert, Esq.... 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. 
John Hare, Esq. .......+.. 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq.. 
Henry Irving, Esq......... 
Messrs, James & 


J. Jefferson, Esq. .......... 


A. B. Kelly, Esq. .... 
Mrs. 8. Lane............. 
Lord Londesborough. 
Professor Macfarren . 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. . 
Mrs. F. Marshall....... 
J. W. Marshall, Esq.. 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. . 
E. Marwood, Esq. .... 
John Murpby, Esq. . 
H. Neville, Ksq........ 
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Lord Alfred Paget 
J. Pittman, _ 
J. R. Planché, Esq 
Chas. Santley, Esq..... 
Clement Scott, Esq. .... 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq. 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. . . 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
Be, DOPEY, BGG, ..00c.c0+scseee. 
0: W, th 

J.L. Toole, Esq.........++ 
Edmund Yates, Esq..... 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq 
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2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
Carl Rosa, Esq. ...cccces.cscccvecsssseee iniaveond 2.1 
John Simon, Esq. ..... greg *seoccccesecceceees : ie 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. .. . 010 
M, A. Chivers, Esq. ...... a ee 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq....... SS 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq... . 010 
P. T. Duffey, Esq. . . Baa 
} a RR a - 010 
Murray Marks, Esq 2% 
Cc. W. H. Wyman, Esq. 1 
= L. oe he . 065 
eorge Rignold, Esq. ... a ae | 
G. R. Walker, MG. ci ssdesieabeveaconsenestine 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
FJ. Cave, Teg. .....crccrccorcccsccccecescoecseeces i 3 
Saml. Hayes, Esq. ...........:..se0es000 epccsces 010 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Es 
. P. Hamond, Esq....... — 2 
Mrs, Swanborough..... « 8 8 
Miss Ada Swanborough ...........cseecee0e es & 





* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
fA OS eae . $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Bag. .........cesccccorsccssesee $25 
Charles F. Coghlan, ea. ae $25 

$5 
$25 
$1 







GT CHUUITEy DIUGs. caceccsesiccocersesvecoosepssegare 

anny Davenport . 

Robert Heller, Esq. 

W. C, Sadlier, Esq. .. 
Honorary Treasurer— 

Witu1aM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 

F. A. MarsHatr, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 

Subscriptions may be sent either to the 

Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 

member of the Committee. 











Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tuy 
Tuzates,” 81, Great Queen-street, London,— 
TuEsDarx, September 25, 1877, 





